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WHITE INDIANS TO BE STUDIED IN HOME COUNTRY DY SCT=NTISTS Hi 
| Ay 


The shite Indians of the Darien region of Panama heve been given a pre- 
liminary inspection by a comuittee of scieatists consisting of Dr. Ales Hrdlicke 
anthropologist of the Smithsonian Iustitution, as chairman Lr. “neries RB. Paven- 
port of the Station for trperimental Tvolution. ceid Sprinz Yarbor, L. I., ane 
Dr. C. We Stiles of the U. S. Public Health Service, The comzittee: in a commn- 
ication to R. 0. sarsh, the explorer who discovered the ‘hite Indians recommends 
a thorough study of the newly found veople ir their own land br an expedition of 
scientists. 





The committee's letter follows: 
"Dear Mr. Marsh: 


"The Committee of Drs. Hrdlicka, Davenport and Stiles which you desired to 
take charge of the study of the "~"hite Indians" of Panama whom you brougit to 
washington for the purposes of investigation, held a meeting after these Indians 
were examined last Friday at which the whole metter was discussed and tre follo-- 
ing conclusions arrived at: 


"The problem of the "white Indians" is one of uuch scientific interest, > 
its satisfactory solution is only possible by a detailed and all-sided stucy of 
these people and their families in their own country. 


"The Committee is of the opinion that these investizations shovld te conic. 
ed simultaneously by Anthropology, Genetics, and Pathology. 


"In order that the results.may be satisfactory it is reavisite that the re- 
search should be carried on by experienced and reliable nen, whose findings vill 
be accepted with confidence by their colleagues. : Oe 


"The first condition for a successful carrying on of the vork shovid be, in 
the opinion of the Comittee, the trairing during the remainder of the yeer of tro 
or three of the persons now in your party in the En-lish lerzmage anc such ter.is 
as it may be necessary to use rith the Indians. Consitderable questioning will 
have to be done, particularly by the anthropologist -ad geneticist, which would 
be quite impossible without well quelifiei interpreters. Two of the men of your 
party, the father of Margaret, and alfred, would seem particulorly ,rowisins in 
this direction, It is felt thet the two and one-third onthe reusiutag of this 
year would be sufficient to form these men into invaluable interpreters for the 
scientific party. ‘ 


"The Committee would appreciate a statement from you as to rhether or mrt vo 
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desire it to take charze of whatever further york is to be done on these Indians. 
Very truly yours, 
A Hrdlicxa." 


ur, warsh states that he intends to coopercste rith the scientists inevery 
possible way to facilitete carrying out the recomie: dstions of the committec. 


> 


WHITE INDIANS HAV] SHORTHAND SPEDCH, SAYS SMITHSORIAN LINGUIST 


(Copyright, 1924, by Science Service) 

‘The laneuage of the shite Indians is the most melodious and smooth sovnuttur 
variety of speech that can be found anywhere in the vorld, ard is made up of the 
smallest number of Sounds " is the statement of [r. John F. Earrinzton, ethnolo- 
vist of the Smithsonian Tustitution, who has been studying the language of the 
three White Indian children recertly brought from the Tarien revion of the Isthuns 
of Panama to the United States by R. O. Marsh, explorer end engineer. 


"It is an exceedingly easy language to learn. It has no sound in it that 
cannot by promounced by anybody, without any training or practice. Alliof its 
sounds occur in the English languaee. The effect on the ear is mmch more dieassnt 
even that that of the melodious Snanish, while by comparison Znglish, French and 
Pussian sound harsh and barbarous. 


"The structure of the laneuaze is represented by the foriumla cv, c represent- 


ine a consonant and v a: vowel. It produces an alternating flor of corsorant and 
vovel, consonant and vorel; no two consouants ever come tozether. This ctructrrs 
is responsible for the great melodiousness of the langusze. 


"It has none of the clicked consonants so abundant in Maye snd Hottentot, -.6 
it also lacks the difficult "tl" and "tz" combinations of the aztec. tt does ce: 
have the "intonation values" of Chinese; that is, the meaninz of a word is no’ 
chanecd by the tone of voice in which it is spoken. The accent follors svt -2e0- 
lar rules that it is not even necessary to indicate it by accent marks suci as srs 


used in French. 


"Tt is an analytical language, in which ideas are expressed ty @epsrate vores 
In this it is sharply contrastedcwith practically every other Incisan lenmage, 
which are of the 'agsglutinative" type, building long, complex vords by stickine 
separate roots and word-elerents together. 


"The number of sounds is very smal]; hence the alphabet ~ill be the short ost 
one in existence, when the language is reduced to writing. It is the shorthand o* 
languages. The sounds used consist of the five vovels, the tro seni-vowele W and 
Y, and the consonant sounds K, 7, Ch, Sh, Ts, ©, % % N) Rene P, This gives 
€ighteen letters; the English’ elphabet contains tr enty-six, ane ~e vse meny other 
sounds, like ch and ng, that are not represented by sinele “Yetters,. 


"The polynesian languages, for example the Havaiian, have been thoveht of °° 
being similar 'shorthand' languages. In print they do look sinple, brt then sro 
they are full of 'choky' sounds in the throat thet make them really cifficu't. 
These sounds are entirely lacking in the languave of the White indians. 
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"It may be asked ho» they can make ea sufficient number of roots end affixes 
to cerry on the wusiness of a language vith so small a number of sounds. This is 
done by a very ingenious device, similar to one em.loyved in Finrish. Fach sound 
has two forms, a short and a long. In this way the number of souncs is doubled. 
In learning the language that is the only thing that must be watched. If a double 
'P' occurs it mst be pronounced Gouble, aud not jammed torether, as re frequent-y 
do in Enzlish. 


"Cne of the most interesting things about this stucy has been the discovery 
that girls are taught a different pronunciation from that of boys. There is a dir- 
tinct 'feuwinine' method of speech, which is softer and more lisplue than tre 
‘masculine! pronunciation. Where the two Yhite Indian boys, Olo, and Sippu, use 
me Margarita, the girl, uses Ts. For the masculine Sh she surstitutes S, and she 

es Y and L where they use the harsher A and R, It is somewhat reminiscent of the 
‘oak ite accent! that vas taught to little girls in English and American 'eontcel! 
society in the last century. Sometimes this 'fcminine' pronunciation quite dis- 
torts a word. The word for 'chief' — example, is sakle'; Margarita cells it 
'sayla'. This peculiar 'feminine lisp makes it possible for one to tell the sex 
of a speacker even in the dark. 


"A Sigilar thing is to be noticed in the speech of animals tol¢ of in their 
folk tales, Each enimal has its own 'lisp'. It is not necessary to add, as in 
English, that 'Bre'r Wolf said'; the listening youngster knows:from the 'lisp! 
that it is a wolf speaking or a turtle, or a fox. This makes the story wore Po- 
listic. 


"The language is very descriptive. Instead of seeking new stems for names 
of animals, they call many of them by descriptive terms, Yor instance the mouat«> 
or Sea-cow is called 'ti moli', which means 'water cow'. ‘The sea lion is 'ti 2c.” 
or 'water tiger’. 

"The children are very eager to tell what they knor. They rill keeo at 
eae =e long and ac late as there is any one to listen, They ere st the 
very insistent that the words be learned correctly. If & vord is misprcnovnced 
they will go back and say it over and over until they 'zet it ecross'." 


or ov 


Mn 'O 


Dr. Harrington learns the language from the children by playiae with tien. 
He gets down on the floor, with toys, games and pictures; and the three children 
point out the various parts and objects and give the names, vhich he notes dovn. 
YVany words for the dictionary of the Indian speech which Dx. Uarrinzton is coe 
piling were learned on a trip to the zoological garden, "here the three children 
recognized and named all the animals native to their houe. [r. Uerrington is 
continuing the study of the children's language, vith frequent visits, and exrects 
to muild up a fairly complet® vocabulary before they return to the tropics. 


QUICK AUTO STOPrING NOT LEPENDENT ON SEX, RACD OR BDVCaTIOY 


When it comes to stopping an aqtomobile quickly, race, sex, color or edrca- 
tion do not count. But scientific tests for chanffeurs devised by H. H, Allen, 
automotive expert of the National Burean of Standards, and frof, Fred A. oss 
psychologist of the Public Fersonnel Ad.sinistration of the Institute fer Covern- 
ment Research in Yashineton, show that erperience and natural qvicimess do affect 
the amount of time required for the eutomobile driver to get his feet initio oc- 
tion upon the brakes, 
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They have devised an apparatus that alliovs the aceuretc meesurements of the 
time elapsing betreen the sizmal to stop and the avplication ofthe trakes. 

The mechanism is very simple. An auto.chile of the standsrd gear shift ty,? 
has been equipped with a tachometer, an instrunent uch sore accurate tnan a 
speedoneter because it recoris every revoirtion of the ~hreel C C , 
doynvard, are fastened to the running bozrd of the car. The bullet in the cer 
ridze has been removed and reé litherge inserte? so tist ‘hon the p 1 Piz: 
a rec mark is left on the pavement. 


‘hen the tachometer rezisters a certein speed the evawiner fires tle “irs 
pistol. At this signal the person being tested, ismedictely remcves his foot frou 
the accelerator to the brake automatically discharzin= the second pistol. The 
distance betveen the red mari:s on the pavement is measured. This aistence diviced 
by the speed of crivinz ill shor to a tnhousendth of es seconé the time required 
for the response of the driver. 


Prof. Moss and ir. Allen have tried the experiment vith a sroup of mer ard 
women students frow George ,eshington University, 2 group fro Howard University, 
and a number of taxi drivers. 


In the group frou Gcorge Weshineton there ~as very little difference in the 
reaction of the men and the woven, each shovine sn sv2rage reaction of about one 
half of a second. The individuals in the grovy varie. very ridely, one incividuel 
having ea reaction time less than three times as short es other momtcrs of the 
group tested. 


In the group choses from Ko~ari University the reaction comared favora ly 
rith the ones from George .ashineton shoving that there «as no @ifference in the 
races so far as this reaction is concerned. 


The reaction of the taxi crivers wes Gore prompt thaa tnat of the non- °rc- 
fessional Grivers, indicatinz either that drivers can be treined to respo = 
quickly or that those with a quic’: reaction seek and ere seclectec four Cv71. 
tions es taxi drivers. One of the men, who had deen Griving for riftvec: yeétiec 
without an accident shoved 2 reaction of one thirée of a seconds 
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These tests were carried on in four speecs: 19, 15, 20, ‘end 
At a speed of 20 miles an hour with a reection of one helf second the err ron’é -o 
only fifteen feet before it beran to stop. ith the reaction one and ore he 
seconds the car vould be run 45 feet before it began to stop. The rate of s 


does not affect the response in any way. ) 


Tod eliminate drivers with a very stor reaction is the object of these tests. 
It is expected that they vill be used in hiring drivers for the government service, 
and in the cities requiring a @rivine test for a license. “nis is one cf a nvnK 


ber of tests which are beinse prepered for selecting chavf’eurs. 


The highest forms of animal life during the zeolo-ical period when wost of 


our coal was formed sere a-phibian, creatures relutes to modern rrogs and sals- 
wanders. 
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By Dr. Re Se 


Chairman, Division of Anthropology and P 
National Rescarch Council. 
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The first ste. is to sec exactly that sersory job needs to be perfected. The 
second step woulc naturally be to proceed to practice tnis ae job. Ent 
just here a very curious state of affsirs o.ten coves to li. ™ eran who seys 


he very such desires to improve his wenory yet finds it very irksore to worl at 
the details of this porticular jov. Ino vey he is indifrerent or even unwilline 
to co this jot ell. He experiences an inner resistance that interferes with his 
progress. 


If this seens alcost an impossibility, consider once core the sad case or 
the war whose wife finds him very unsatisfactory as s provider of interesting re 
Is this the sort of an .sho snaps up eagerly every bit of interesting 7zossi, or 
happening, and who anticipates the pleasure of recounting nis news at the sup er 
table? Does he relish the job of gathering news ites for fesinine consusption? 
Fossibly not. nee possibly he is the kind of sn who thinks this teneath 


dignity. He doesn't rezard this 2s his job in any big sense. “hen it comes coy 
to the actual working of this job , he rebels egainst it. This inner resist*.¢ 
is going to interfere cousiderably with the improvement which he micht sake. 4! 


chances are thrt he never will enter into this ner ga.e heartily, and vill never 
tecome a shining exemple of success in this sort of ..emorv vork; tut if he can 
Overcol.e his orn resistance it is in his power to improve. It has been done. 


Poor wwemory is due to poor managelent rather than to an inferior faculty of 


nemory, Any sort of . memory can be Rareee! if one @iscovors excctly what nee 
to be improved, and if one can play the game heartily. 


C 
~~ 


OCFAN SURVEY SEIP SELECTED BY NAVY 


The U. Se S. Rainbow, former iother-ship for submarines, is to be fitted 
out as a floating laboratory and itself sent in search of undcrv ter s.ercts. 
The Hydrogrephie Yffice of the Navy Departzent has announce? the select 
this vessel for the first of a series of cruises in which the ocesa viil be svur- 
veyed from top to botton, 


The Rainbow is on her way Hone froz. China and the Fhilioyincs. On hover 
rival she will be fitted out with a sonic “@epth fincer for suveying the ser te 
and with tanks and laboratories for the collection and exniuiretion of iivinzs s2¢ 
mens of the denizens of the deep. ‘hen fitted out for her scientific work, the 
Rainbow is expected to taxe up 2 progrm of investigation in the region of tix 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico which will later incivde ore ecatcusive 
surveys in the atl. antic and Pacific oce ns, which the Conrerence on Vecanogriuphy 
has reconmended should form 2 perzanent pert of naval activities. 


_ 


Captain F, B. Bassett, chief of the dydrographic Office an* presicent of th 
Conference, stated that the Rainbow is especiclly vell adcpted to scientific e 
air She is 250 feet long, has a dreft of 17 fect ant splaces 42FO tons 
and is amply provided vith comfortable cebins 2nd querters to take cere of the 
extra personnel for scientific work. 


During the world Wer this ship dic tutvy es convoy os as treusport, anc 
as mother-ship for submarines. She was orizirally bui £8 a merchant vessel, 
but purchased by the Navy at the time of the ~sainy Poseacindiette Saar 4t one tinue 


- 
, 


She was assigned as water distilling vessel for the fleet end wes fitted with Jor 
apparatus for distilling water. 
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PLANTS INEFFICIENT; WASTE SUN'S ENERGY 


Energy from the sun pours on every acre of ground to the equivalent of 
1,476 tons of coal during an average 90-day groving season. Of this weatth of 
power & crop of wheat yielding 50 bushels to the acre, a very high figure, puts 
into the bin an energy equivalent of less than t: vo-thirds of a tone of coal. These 
striking figures are given by Dre H. A. Spoehr, pleut physiologist of the Carnegie 
Institution Coastal Laboratory at Carmel | Californie, writing in the forthcoming 
annual report of the Sm4thsonian Institution. 


But inefficient as plants are, Dr. Spoehr points out, they have been the 
only means of major importance we have had for capturing solar energy and making 
it available for man's use. The coal and oil deposits, representing sun power 
captured during lone periods and stored ages ago, are being used thousands of times 
faster than they were originally made, and we shall soon find ourselves up against 
the proposition of getting our energy " supply from day to day as we need it. 


Flants, in Dr. Spoehr's opinion, do not hold much promise of effective use- 
fulness when. that tise comes, They cannot work fast enough, and besides, plant 
production must be increasingly used to supply food and little can be spared for 
fuel, «an must use his ingenuity to duplicate and improve upon the process that 
plants hav® used for ages, and devise means for the direct capture of the great 
Quantities of sunlight energy that daily waste themselves around us. Little pro- 
egress has been made so far, but Dr. Spoehr is confident that when the problem is 
attacked-in earnest by scientists it will eventually be solved. 


SWEDISH EXCAVATIONS DISCLOSE BRONZE AGE AND VIKING RELICS 


Three skeletons of persons who died 4,500 years ago in Sweden are among the 
fany valuable relics of the Stone Age which "Swedish archeologists have unearthed 
this summer in their assiduous. efforts to reconstruct Sweden's prehistoric past. 
Other objects among the new finds now being studied are weapons, tools, and pottery 
from the Stone Age, funeral urns, bronze axes, swords, etc., from the Bronze Age, 
remains of workshops in the Iron Age, hoards of gold and silver treasures arassed 
in the Viking Age, and various relics that shed light on medieval life in Sweden. 


Another, interesting find made earlier in the summer while excavating in the 
warket-place of the ancient town of Visby were the remains of a workshopin which 
bone objects had been made. Antlers of moose and deer in various states of manu- 
facfure, and farieus horm objects such as combs, chisels, and punches, were found. 
These objects, it is said, belong to the latter part of the Iron Age. Relics of 
medieval times, when Visby was in her prime, are frequently found, the latest 
being a domestic aquarium, in which, according to custom, fish were preserved alive 
until the time when they were to be served up in a favorite dish for some merchant 
prince of the city. Four or five aquariums of this type have previously been found 
in Visby. 


A curious and unique object recently found at Laholm, in the province of 
Halland, is a flint saw from the Stone Age. And another object of special inter- 
est in the study of Stone Age civilization in Sweden is a grindstone for sharpen- 
ing stone tools and weapons, which has been found this summer near Piteaa, on the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Piteaa is only about sixty miles south of the Arctic Circle. The 
Curious appearance of this grindstone has led the experts to the theory that it ras 
once used by the Lapps as an idol - a strange elevation in service of a common 
object that had lost its practical utility at least 3,000 years earlier. 
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At Laholm were also found intersting relics of the rrouze Age, dating back 
to $500 - ¥ 000 B.C. The finds include a beautiful bronze sword nearly two feet 
long, and two exquisitely shaped trial urns, of which one was about one foot in 
diameter. Bronze Age antiquities of great value will probably be unearthed at 
Sohoeg, between Trelleborg anc Falsterbo, on the most southerly tip of Sweden. 
Bronze axes were found on this site half a century ago, and excavations begun in 
earnest have already yielded hundreds of objects. The finds date back to ebout 
1,500 B.C. The prehistoric burial grounds at Sohoeg are believed to be haunted, 
and it figures in a great number of ghost stories and weird legends that are a part 
of the folk lore of this region. 


Contrasting with the severe and gloomy character of the preceding ages in the 
civilization of Swdden is the picturesque and romantic Viking Age. The Viking re- 
lics found this summer include ornaments, and coins of silver and gold that tes- 
tify to the far-flung adventure and commerce of the daring seafarers of the ninth 
and tenth centuries A.D, Thus at Igeloesa, in Skaane, a farmer recently cate 
across a buried treasure of silver money, 2, O37 coins in all. He has just deliver- 
ed the treasure to the government, and according to lar, hes received the value 
of the silver in weight, or about $86.00, plus one-eighth for the "antiquity value". 
Most of these coins are English, dated during the reign of Aethelred 8} 11, 978 to 
916 A.D. and are doubtless part of the tribute money thich the Viking raiders of 
that day exacted from England. The other coins are Irish, German, and Arabic. A 
lot of Arabic coins of this period have also been found in Ytterenhoerna, in 
the province of Soedermanland. Between twenty and thirty thousand Arabic coins in | 
all have been found in Sweden and testify to the close commercial relations which i 
the Vikings had with the Near East, as well as with Western Europe. 


HOPI INDIANS WORSHIP VENUS, MORNING STAR J 


Venus, goddess of the ancient Romans, is venerated also by the modern Hopi 
Indians of the American southwest, though in a guise that vould hardly be recog- 
nized by her classic votaries. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, chief of the Pureau of 
American Ethnology, tells of this interesting cuit in his account of the use of 
idols in Hopi’ worship, in the forthcoming annual report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 


She is — to the Indians as Talatumsi, the Ulder Sister of the Dawn. Her 
image, rudely carved of wood, and wrapped ina ceremonia) blanket, is enshrined in 
a hollowed- out boulder with a flat rock, sealed in with clay for a door. This 
door is removed in November every fourth year, when the idol is taken ovt and 
carried to the top of the mesa and rites performed near it. The image is regarded 
with special reverence, and except for the quadrennial services is kept securely 
sealed in its shrine. 


The image of Talatumsi is only one of the meny sacred objects of the Hopi. “a 
Unlike the Indians of the @astern United States, who made fev images, these natives 
of the desert make and reverence numerous idols, though they do not regard thew 
as gods but only as images of the gods atove the cloud or under the earth. ~-oue 
of the idols are simple natural objects, like pieces of petrified log or meteoric 
stones; others are more or less elaborately carved anizal or human figures of 
wood or stone, any of the stone images are very old, and are held in especial 
awe. 


Dr. Fewkes is of the opinion that the custom of carving vas not much develop- “ee 
ed until after the coming of the Spanish padres. Though the Indians declined to hd 
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be converted, they adopted the idea of havine stetves in their orn holy places, in 
addition to the simpler natural objects they had revered before that time. 


Many of the images are used by the shamans, or mecicine men, in exorcising 
isease. One type of idol called a "heart twister", is used "hen the trouble 
€ supposed to be located in the heert. ost of the heart tvisters are made of 
tone or rood, deeply carved in a spiral pattern, tut there is at least one in 
se along the Hopi that is wede of a fossil sea shell. 


FEELING THE PULSE OF a STLR 
By Dr. @dvin £. Slosson 


By the new method of analyzing the spectrum of a star it is nov possible to 
trace regular pulsations through its atmosphere. ‘het caused the fluctvations in 
the intensity and quality of the light from variable stars has long been a puzzle 
to astronomers. 


By comparing the swinzing of a candelabrum “ith his ovn pulse heats, Galileo 
discovered that the period of a pendulum is constant, that is, it does not depend 
upon the distance through vhich it svinzgs. Quite similarly the esses in the atuos- 
phere of a variable star are swinsing tack and forth, in and ovt, all in the same 
length of time, but not all throv.n the same distance, as the outermost layer in 
some of the stars moves very litti=. soreover, one layer of the atmosphere re- 
ceives the motion and passes it on to the next from interior to exterior and back 
again like a perpetual motion wachine. The pulsation of the ovter layer takes 
place last, just as the tipping of the lest domino of 2 fallinz rov; but to make 
the analogy complete someone would have to stand the dowinoes on end again and stert 
the motion backward. 


The pulse of the giant star, Eta Aquilae, beats once e ree’. and durin: this 
period the star changes from the third to the fourth magnitude, ~hichn is eesily ob- 
served with the naked eye. The change of light accompanies the pulsation throuzh 
the atmosphere, which carries the energy from the storehouse in the interior to the 
surface boundary for exportation. Paring the same time the star changes from a 
bright orange to a zolden color rith the increase of rediation. 


The cause of these changes has been investicated at the Observatory of the 
University of Michigan by Prof. W. Carl Rufus. By employine a nev method of ana- 
lyzing the rays from this star he has found that the changes of its licht are due 
to alternate compression and expansion of the atmospheric gases. 


Compression is a heating process, snd the increase of tempereture of the radi- 
ating surface makes the star shine more brizhtly. Fxpansion produces the opposite 
effect. So with every beat of the pulse of the star these alternating physical 
Processes are revealed in the rate of flor of its energy as seen by the eye and 
interpreted by the mind of man. 


The source of this inexhaustible supply of energy, ho~cver,is a problem that 
has completely baffled the astronomers in spite of their giant’ telescopes, their 
ingenious spectroscopes and sensitive photoreters, Enerey seems to be a final 
Product in the quest for scientific truth or the most primitive star-stuff from 
which the universe evolved. 
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DUTCH SCIENTIST FINDS FEARLES IN COCONT'TS 


Silk purses were made out of sows' ears several years aso by a chemist. 
Now comes a botanist, Dr. F. Wi» T. Huenser of amsterdam, who hes made an equally 
impossible-sounding discovery. He has found pearls in coconuts. The gems are 
round, perfect in form, wilk-vhite, but lack the iridescent sheen of the oyster 
pearl. They are very rare and difficult to secure, for the natives of; the tropical 
islands prize them highly as talismans and are reluctant to part ‘withrthem. 





They are formed by a process similar to that rhich produces shell-fish pearls. 
Certavn cocomts are "bling" , that is, they do not heve the three "eyes" ct th 
end, to one of ~hich the embryo of the seed is normally atfached. Caged inside 
the nut and unable to develop normally, the embryo becomes impregnated and covered 
vith lime salts from the milk of the coconut. 


MONSTER #ETEORITE FOUND IN MIDST OF DESERT 


what is described as the most important visitor from the skies ever te fall 
to earth has been discovered in the North African desert. It is an enormous mass 
of meteoric stone, sith a volume in the neighborhood of 160,000 cubic meters. 
bu. LaCroix, French 2 r-Olozist who studied the meteorite, says it contains same 
rare metals. 


. This Book Should Be In Every Library --- 
THE STORY OF COFPPE 


An authoritative and - ocn-technical book about that sarvelous red metal, 
copper, which has played so great a pert in the civilization of man’ind since be- 
fore the beginning of history, written by etson Davis, C. E. ienacing Editor of 
Secicnce Service. Profusely illustrated ° ith photographs and diazrems and with 
subject atter amplified by complete reading references, this voluine constitutc 
another of the Century Covpany's popular, but vell-founded books on such eabiate é 
as chellistry, rubber, drugs, etc., which have proved trevendously absorbing to 
the Alerican reading’ publéc. ve recosmend The Story of Copper as a vorthewhile 
entertaining story.to the student: of science and the lay-reader alike. Order 


direct from Science Service. Price -2.00 per copy, postpaid. 


Science Service 
B and 2lst Sts., 
vashinge ston, dD. C. 


Please send ne copy of The Story of Copper, by Watson 
Davis, C.E., at $3,00 postpaid. ly check for $ is enclosed, 
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